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Teaching Aids 


Pan-American Day 


Amer Day 


write for Amer 
n, Washington This 
ncludes pla lets, reading ret 


on the work of inter- 


*SSON-} lan ma 
American system 
the current issue 
cause the t 
7 ft toreign 
W ishingt mn 
m page 
he conferet 


growth 


socia 


ages 58-9 nav also be used as 


American Week feature World Week 
for Ap ill carry a unit on Spain 
vhich 1 include a section on the 


Snar ~f the New World 


t 


Special Unit: LATIN AMERICA 
(pp. 7-11) 


lesson Assignments 


1. Because special 


b uundaries 


Amer 
sive two reason \ ch ex 
Latin 


1 
neon 
peopie > 


} 
America is a ric h land 
Give ex amples 


American country which is 


P rg . 

for This Issue 
rship and one which is 
4) Mention 
has helped raise the living stand 
Latin America. (5) two 
sons why the U. S$ 

America 


a de 
one way the 
Give 


is interested in 


HOW WE MODERNIZED MONROE’S 
DOCTRINE (page 7) 


Aim 


To have students understand 


' 
American foreign policy tow ard Latin 


America 
> 


2. To understand the growth of the 


inter-American system and the purpose 


% the current Inter-American confer 


f Foreign Ministers 


ence 


Procedure 


Select three students to read the 
racter parts in the article 


nue with the class 


I he n con 
discussion, integrat 


liscussion with the assigned 


, 


len reports 


Discussion Questions 
1. What attitude did the 
toward the rev 
itin America?’ 
» Monroe Doctrine 


k ngs ot 


} 
lutions of 


the over 


2 


America 
As the result of American 
nm in Haiti, Nicaragua, ete 
trie llad 


es caled us 


sts” and the “cok 
Student rep 
] 


ip make cieal reasons 


inter 
Latin 
~T inkee 
of the 


it this point 


an coun 


SSUS 


tor 


name-calling and the later change 
ittitude Students present ré 
4. How Pan 
Union work to build goodwill among 
ns? (Student report 
the threat of 


does the American 

the American nati 
In what way has 

inism affected the inter-American 

5 stern < 

6. How has the Rio 

nrveerts ig 1 righborline 
sincerity and good neighborliness on 


art of the U. S.? What has South 
rica offered in exchange for our 


{ 


Treaty shown 


Activities . 

1. Assign committees of students to 
prepare special reports on these topics: 
(a) American intervention in Caribbean 
areas; (b) Mexico takes over American 
oil properties; (c) Simon Bolivar— 
George Washington of Latin America; 
(d) the history of the Pan-American 
movement; (e) the “Roosevelt Corol- 
lary” to the Monroe Doctrine; (f) the 
good neighbor” policy and what led 
up to it; (g) the work of the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the U. S. State 
Department; (h) the work of the Pan 
American Union; (i) the work of the 
Organization of American States. 

2. Using a socio-drama approach, 
(a) assign students to prepare a script 
of what might take place at the con- 
ference of foreign ‘ministers this week. 
Suggest that they include discussion of 
the threat of communism, military se- 
curity, and plans for economic and so- 
cial improvement. (2) Another student 
issumes that he is the American dele- 
gate. He has already prepared his 
speech and is reading it over for final 
approval 

3. Encourage artistic students to 
draw posters which: (1) visualize the 
importance of the current inter-Ameri 
can conference; (2) show the “good 
neighbor” policy. 

4. Assign a student “news commen 
tator.” He tells his radio audience about 
the inter-American system, its purpose 
and significance, and its record of ac 
complishment. 


Summary 

Have the class write, a newspaper 
editorial on the subject, “Pan-American- 
ism, Its Meaning and Significance.” 


KNOW YOUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
(pp. 8-9) 
Aim 
1. To obtain a general picture of the 
people, climate, problems, and resources 
of our Latin American neighbors. 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


April 4, 1951 
It 


Latin A 


IMustrative Aids 
Wall ma 


stlases 3 


f Europe 


Ketauver 
' 


Motivation 


Transp 


U. S. new cen te ; Institute of Stucke 


us recent! 


La Prensa, whict April 11, 
cause it dare t ' 5 f 

to the Arwe 
{ Ss. m 
citizens t 4 ne : ' y April 18 
Peron, S et t 


bors” eve 


ial Unit: Spa 


1951) 


Special Unit: Gre 
liberties wu ye 1951] 

April 25, 
Pivotal Questions 





frien 


tant bert 


Activities 


short-answer questions based on 
ir reading, class reports, and the 
The committee then quizzes the 

f the class 


Reading References 


1. “Pardon with a purpose,” News 
week, 1/15/51 

2 United we stand,” Newsweek, 
1/1/51 

3. “How Evita helps run Argentina,” 
Life, 12/11/50 

4. “Vargas Comes Back,” New Re- 
public, 10/23/50 
5. “Proving ground for Point Four,” 

World, 10/50 

6. “Argentine economic difficulties,” 
Current History, 7/50 

Brazil launches 5 year plan,” 

Business Week, 6/24/50 

8. “General Peron, we thank you,” 
Collier's, 2/ 5] 

9. “Unbreakable Grip,” Time 
9/18/50 

10. World Week—“Tools for Teach 

3/14/51 


Newsmakers (p. 2) 


[wo newsworthy European Socialists 
t 


ire he subjects for our “Newsmakers” 


umn this week 


Questions for Class Discussion 
Ask students to identify: Herbert 
Morrison, Ernest Bevin, Clement Att 
Vincent Auriol 

Who is Frances current premier’ 

How do President Auriol’s powers 

ffer from President Truman’s? 

How does the French legislative sys 
differ from ours? 

What, in general, is Britain's foreign 
cy? Does the recent change of Brit 
foreign ministers indicate that a 

iange in policy is likely? 


Back Page Features 


Students seldom need urging to turn 
ur back page features. Our “Gram 
utical Gremlins” crossword puzzle 
hes on some important questions of 
grammar. Gay Head's column on the 
| problems of the teen-ager, sports 

und movie reviews fall right in 


reading interests 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 10) 


l-the press 2-La 
ast 
ppen? 5-4-3-1-2 
itin American Neigh- 
4-O, 5-F, 6-T, 7-T, 


2-b, 3-b, 4-a 


xd the Informat see cover and 


term. Entered as sec less matter “7 
be reproduced withow!l written permis g 
Teacher Edition. $2.60 « schoo! years. Single copg 
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HOW WE BUILT THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


President James Monroe tells Europe: 
“Keep your hands off the Americas!” 


President Franklin Roosevelt proclaims 
‘Good Neighbor” policy in the Americas 


~ORGANIZATION OF 
+ AMERICAN STATES 
~4 


Bogota conference creates @ permanent 
organization for inter-American system 
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Quick Look 


3 


at the News 








INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Western Hemisphere for- 
eign ministers meet to plan defense against communism 
p. 7). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 46)—Senate crime 
probers thrill TV audience of 20,000,000; Iran legislators 
want to nationalize oil; Western Union is 100 years old; 
noose tightens on La Prensa; United Nations fights for 
better health in Latin America 


NEW “GOLD RUSH”: “Folks are cotton-crazy,” re- 
marked a California banker the other day. Until a few 
years ago few people thought of California as a cotton 
Recently the state zoomed up to fourth rank in 
cotton production. This year, with cotton prices at 
record peaks, the “cotton rush” has become as frantic 
Planters are paying up to $600 an acre 
otton land. Land prices and rentals have doubled. 
1950, 583,000 acres in California were planted in 
itton. This year it's estimated that cotton will bloom 
1,250,000 acres. In California, cotton growing is a 
1ass-production industry. The latest machine methods 
ire used and much of the land is irrigated. California's 
ductior per acre is three times the average of other 


state 


as a gold rush 


otton states 


“MILK RUSH”: While California welcomes King 
Cotton (see preceding story), Queen Cow is taking over 
throne in the southeastern states. Dairying is the 
and fastest-growing farm enterprise in the 
thern states along the Atlantic seaboard. Until re 
ently these states bought a lot of their milk from the 
Northeast and Midwest. Today these Southern states 
produce practically all their own milk. The only excep 
m is South Carolina, and that state is stepping up 
nilk output, too. The south Atlantic states have in 
reased milk production 28 per cent in the past 10 years 
compared to an eight per cent increase for the nation as 
All this poses a new problem for dairy states 
like Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey. They used to sell a lot of milk 
to the South. What's going to take the place of that 
vanishing market? 


YOUNG MAN MAKES GOOD: Cuatemala’s new 
president is the youngest chief of any nation in the 
Americas. He is Lieut. Col. Jacobo Arbenz, 37 (WW. 
Vov. 29, p. 2). He has just taken office as Guatemala’s 
cond president in history to be chosen by popular 


1 WwW hole 


te 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Two swimmers both of 
vhom broke the world’s record for the 440-yard free 
John Marshall, 20, of Australia, a Yale 

t (time, four minutes, 31 seconds); and Ford 


time 4:30.6). 


tvle this month 
Konno 18 of Hawaii 


THE BIG TOWNS: Can you name the three largest 

ties in North America? The first two are easy—New 
York (1950 census, 7,835,099), and Chicago (3,606, 
136 Third, according to Mexican officials who have 
just added up census returns, is their capital, Mexico 
Citv—2.233.709 


Wide World photo 


RAMBLING RANGERS: These strangely dressed 
young men are the 1951 version of the Indian scouts of 
frontier days. They're “Rangers.” When the Korean 
war broke out, commanders pleaded for men who could 
roam behind enemy lines, blow up bridges, ambush 
troops and tanks, raid command posts, and scoop up 
prisoners. As a result, all-volunteer Ranger outfits were 
organized at Fort Benning, Ga. The first units are on 
patrol in Korea now. Col. John G. Van Houten (center 
in photo) has charge of Ranger training. Sometimes his 
“eager beavers” ask him what to read in order to be 
come better Rangers. He says: “I tell them to read 
James Fenimore Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans 
and the Boy Scout Manual. You can learn a lot from the 
Boy Scout Manual about living off the land and survival 


in the open.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 
NEW ATOM TESTS—What kind of a building is the 
safest if an atomic bomb goes off nearby? That's one 
thing the Atomic Energy Commission will try to find out 
in tests of atomic weapons this spring at Eniwetok 
Island. The results may have a lot to do with building 
design in the next few years. Eniwetok is a tiny atoll in 
the Pacific. After World War II the Navy moved all the 
people to another island and the atoll was set aside for 
atomic tests. Three atomic explosions were set off there 
in 1948 
ENDQUOTE: Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
who has been mentioned as possible “Presidential 
timber” himself ), says the President of the United States 
“should have the brooding qualities of Lincoln, the 
philosophic depth of Jefferson, the sturdiness of Cleve 
land, and the daring of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
needs the patience of Job and must have the phy sique 


of a Sandow ° 





4 
Crime “Show” Ends Run 


The notion’s most fascinating 
rood show a Senate investiga- 
tion of crime—is nearing the end of 


its “run.” 


The ho : 


Investigating ‘ I 
ee oe eo IEW 


roots of of 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


iption and ] ess its | extended by Con 
Senator vit sé te ta ( ls of governme eri ate he committee will go out of 
Dem iz cl \ ! il d lox il Att ley 11S stence on Mar h 3] Out of its 
star is the ttes el ommittee receive ) ( final y port to the Senate may come 
Rudolph Hall la r ruption of law- thice ome Federal legislation. But there 


and persi and connivance wv il in is to be no substitute for honest 

come famil t hout the na in practically ever t iicl i fearless law enforcement by re 

At each sto vorld held hearings nm ponsible local officials, backed by 

public officia ‘ ’ found evidence that unbling formed citizenry 

officer er lea ‘ and other crimi 
The ee ‘ ed . rected by one ! 


Angeles ‘ I controlling a netwe 


Iran’s Oil Troubles 


cago hilac tions throughout t lran’s Majlis (lower house of 
Louis, ar t The Kefauver ¢ porliament) wants the Iranian gov- 
La eek inn ure the 0 LIMO ernment to place the Anglo-lranian 
the “sl ito New : ‘ ig Oil Company under government 
One ownership 
Frank t rl a court nh alleged This plan to nationalize Iran's oil 
king, act } e had , ' criminals riches was voted unanimously. The 
fluence | i ) : But alr id ‘ HUES Majlis acted just eight days aftes 


cratic polit t newly alerted to rid activ Premier Ali Razmara, who opposed 


hattan 5, are moving ationalization, was shot to death 

Anothe t ‘ ' nany ordinary citize than w Se¢6 last week's issue Razmara’s 
(Dwyer v Amba ol Viex! » TVs penetrat ‘ urderer was a member of a Mos 
co and for I v cast ‘ Ww a lem group opposed to all foreign in 
1946-50 onditions in his ¢ fluence in Iran, including British op 


juest, OD r fack ‘ ‘ “1 ever knew before eration of the oil Relde 
tioning on the ti etwee ’ The Majlis’ action was not final 
inals y™ ' ! hin The lraniat Senate and also the 
: king, Shah Mohammed Reza Pah 
nust approve nationalization 

re it can be carried out 

Nationalization is illegal claimed 
the British government (which owns 
3 per cent of the stock of the Anglo 
an Oil ( omparny If Iran tries 
Vision re oil ipany property, the 
O00.000 px by 1 ’ sriti ij I would ask the In 
t netw ' vew ! ’ ter t | t of Tustice to look 


wWoceet ; 


hey 1) ' Wha 


‘ 


ts Behind It: The Lranian oil 
as were liscovered and devel 


Since 1909. the 


mpany has had 


CHERRY PIE bal 
Marcheta Be 
{ Tens 
state champions 


hw the Nation 





late Premier Ali Razmara de- 
that lran does not have the 
to buy out the Anglo-Iranian 
ny nor the trained personnel 
+} ! 


ol properties 


the movement for na- 
factors: (1) 


and anti-for 


are two 
ilist 
nong the Moslem pop 
1 {2 pro-Soviet agita 
at depriving the British 


of oil 


nator 


s chief source 
ther Moslem countries of 
like Iran, rich 
developments in Iran had 
effects Iraq Iran's 

on the said it would 


East are 


west 
mand higher oil payments from 
S., British, French, and Dutch oil 


rests in Ir Aq 


MORE ON IRAN 

BLED IRAN of the 
menaced by Soviet aggres- 
news last week 

1. The Shah put the nation under 
following an attempt to 
Abdul Hamid Zanganeh, 
minister of education. The gunman 
shot and wounded Dr. Zan- 
like the assassin of 
a member of the fanatical 
Moslem group called Crusaders of 


TRO 


nations 


sion, made other 


1 
irminy rule 


murde I Dr 


Ww ho 
ganeh was 


Razmara 


Islam 

2. The Shah began to carry out 
break up his vast 
He presented deeds 


his promise to 
roval 
which 
ers for the 


estates 
made 143 farmers landown- 
first time in their lives 
Other farmers on the 
lands are being allowed to 
The Shah 
hopes that other big landlords will 
follow 


These and 
Shah's 
buy land on easy terms 
his lead 

3. Pennsylvania State College 
plans to send its national champion- 
ship soccer team to Iran for a series 
of matches 
by the college and 
partment, at the invitation of the 
Athletic Association. Presi 
Penn State is Dr. Milton S 
brother of General of 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


The trip was arranged 
the State De 


lraniar 
dent of 
Eisenhower 


the Army 


Western Union’s Century 


We wouldn't be surprised if 
Western Union sends itself a spe- 
cial singing-telegram of congratula- 
tions next Sunday. On that day the 
company celebrates its 100th birth- 
day 

In 1844 Samuel F. B. Morse sent 
the first message by wire through 


the u of electricitv. A crude re- 


tS A$ {7 
OI Ace 


ot 


Wide World phete 


THE GOLD COAST in West Africa is one of Great Britain's richest colonies. 
Many Africans in the colony have been demanding self-government. In hope of 


reducing unrest, Britain is setting up a legislature with wide powers. 


Some 


of the lawmakers were chosen last month, at the Gold Coast's first general 


election. 


were represented on the ballot by pictures. 


Ninety per cent of the voters couldn't read or write. 


So candidates 
Kodjo (center), one successful 


candidate, used the elephant as symbol. Others used rooster, fish, ete. 


ceiving machine recorded the im 
pulses as a cdde of dots and dashes 

Seven years later, on April 1, 1851, 
the New York and Mississippi Val 
ley Printing Telegraph Company 
was organized in Rochester, N. Y 
At that time most people considered 
the telegraph as nothing more than 
an ingenious toy. Five years later 
having bought out 11 other, tele- 
graph lines, the company changed 
its name to Western Union—a union 
of all the lines reaching westward 
In 1861, spanning treeless’ plains 
with its parade of wooden poles, 
Western Union completed the first 
transcontinental telegraph 

Machines were installed 
which printed letters instead of dots 
and dashes. This speeded up trans- 
mission of messages. More recently, 
facsimile methods were developed 
These are processes for sending pic- 
tures or pages of copy by wire 

When Postal Telegraph was 
merged with it in 1943, Western 
Union became the sole telegraph 
company within the U.S 

Western Union now handles two 
hundred million telegrams a year, in 
addition to millions of words of 
newspaper stories and messages sent 
over wires leased to private corpora- 
tions. The company employs 43,000 
workers. 

One of the newest 
come from Western 


soon 


machines to 


Union labora- 


tories is the Desk-Fax, a tiny ma- 

chine which can be placed on a busi- 

nessman’s desk. To send a telegram, 

the sender merely wraps his written 
message around a metal cylinder 
and presses a button. A “magic eye” 
sends a picture of the message to 
Western Union offices, where it is 
passed on in much the same way. A’ 
new High-Speed Fax, using the 
same principle, can send messages 
at the rate of 3,000 words a minute 

It is said to be the fastest communi- 

cations system in commercial use. 


La Prensa (Cont’d.) 


Argentina's great independent 
newspaper, La Prensa, seems to 
have lost its battle for survival (see 
February 14 and March 14 news 
pages). 

La Prensa has been shut down 
since January 29 as a result of a 
strike called by the government-con 
trolled News Vendors Union. The 
newspaper has criticized the admin 
istration of President Juan Peron of 
Argentina. 

On March 19 the Argentine Con 
gress, called into special session by 
Peron, set up a joint Congressional 
committee to investigate La Prensa. 
The nine-man committee includes 
only one member of the opposition 
Some observers believe this “investi 
gation” may lead to an outright sei? 





‘ olum 
stall of 
hile, La 


new spay t 


m ¢ 


to print 
La Pren a 
publication 
Whether La Pr 
aired at the inter miter 
' } vt ch 
ope ned in Washington March 
certain. Probably Arger 
tina’s foreign minister will face a bar 
about La Prensa 


ence ol torei 
26 is not 


rage of questions 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


NEW SENATOR 
Thomas R. I 
the governor of Kentuck 


seat left vacant by 


Democratic Re p 
nderwood " ip 
pointed by 
to fill the Senate 

the death of Sen 
(Dem., Kentucky 


Virgil Chapman 





United Nations News 





U. N.’s “Point Four” 


Central El! 
ky people 


little district in 
100.000 tu 


are willing “guinea pigs in an 


In a 
Sal ado 
The y 


experiment that may bring 


live 


a ri her 


and happier life to 1 people all 
over the world 

The U.N. decided this month to 
focus in this district all U.N 
cal skills This Point 


will combine 


techni 
Four test 
project fighting dis 


east lmnproving chet and crops 


and vate! 


| labor 


ind devel 


building sewer systems 


improving education rela 
tions and transportati 
welfare services 

) other 


Latin 


oping social 
The U.N 
battles for 
America. Some examples are 
l. Diet. How { you like 
aureomycin candy? It y some day 


be fed to 


is Cooperatmgd n 


bette: T tl in 


childres 
growth. Feeding of eomycin, one 
of the so-called “w ler drugs, is 


one of the many ¢ aimed 


4 i eo 
FOXHOLES are drilled in less than two minutes (without pick 


i! 
and shovel 


ilready popped into machine-made 


designed by 


Sol- 


foxhole 


Italian army engineers 


at overcoming lacks in the diet of 
Central Some ot 
them eat nothing but tortillas, beans 
and coffee, day after The six 
countries of Central America are 
with the U.N: and U.S 
in the biggest program ever tried in 


American children 
day 
' 
working 


international cooperation to improve 
mutrition 

2. Yellow fever. “It is the first time 
the history of the world that a 
continent is cooperating to solve a 
public health program.” That's what 
the chief of the Pan-American Sani 
Bureau says of the U.N 
program to wipe out the mosquito 
that carries vellow fever. By the end 
of this vear the entire Western 
Hemisphere south of the U.S. will 
in the In the 
countries have eliminated 


tary aided 


be taking part drive 
past some 
the fever-carrying mosquitoes, only 
to be re-infested from a neighboring 
ountry 

3. Tuberculosis. The first interna- 
tional campaign against TB in the 
Western Hemisphere is under way. 
Doctors are being trained in latest 
Spanish- 


speaking puppet shows are “on the 


methods of treatment 
road” to teach people the need for 
TB treatment 4 
clinic in El Salvador is working out 
methods of caring Jor 
without 


demonstration 


patients in 
adequate hospital 
Mexico and Ecuador 
mass-vaccination with B.C. G 


areas 
service In 
vac- 
cine has begun. This vaccine is said 
to give protection 
against TB 


Quick 5 4 
ON THE * NEWS 

Answer on separate sheet of paper 

] Match up the se dates (1844; 1851 
1861 1948 these events first 
! through use of 
electricit Western Uni 
te lew? iph 
{ Western 


tinental te ke ar iph open d 


( onsider able 


with 
essay sent bi vire 
th became sole 
company! parent 
Union founded 


Senate ( 


Samuel 


B.C. G 








How We Modernized 


Monroe’s Doctrine 


S. State 
ely dressed 
rer boy 


Depart 
figure 


ace is a lot 


know 

than 

ty happe Li 
artment has to 
ig Z ill over the 
ATLOW Whateve 


" isuany 


70iINgsS-ONn 
riti 

has to do 
it it. The only extra 
this week | 


an conference ot 


in Washing 


Yuess 
here 


onterence? 
a meeting of— 
with that 


old fashioned 


anvway 
and 
bowing): James Mon 
service, sir. I was Presi 
Mav be you ve he ard ot 
Messencer: I'll say! Every school 
studies about your Mon- 

ne. How'd you happen to 
Monroe: Well, when I was a boy 


New World 


) among European nations 


hole of the 


was 


rious year 1776 our coun 


PAN AMERICAN COOPERATION 
1947 
broke out in Mexico and spread 
like wildfire. L. 5. feared 
this incurable disease would strike 
their herds. With the help of 900 men 
and $119,000,000 sent by 
stamped out the 


gets 


results. In foot-and-mouth dis- 
race 


cattlemen 


Lnele Sam, 
plague. Sei- 
entists found a serum that would pro- 
tect disease. All 
the millions of cattle in 200,000 square 


Mexico 


animale against the 
miles of south-central Mexico were vac- 
In photo, a Mexican technician 
explains the a somewhat 
skeptical cattloman. Persuading Mexican 
one of the 
INP photo. 


cinated 
program to 
farmers to 


cooperate was 


worst problems. 


try declared its in lepe I 


in the 


19th century most 
tries south of us declar 
pendence too. But s 
nations were thinking 
onquer the new 
In 1823 


to rec 
can nations 
( on 
not to try setting upanyvn 
New World. “Hand 
told them. W 
Americ 


vress, I warned 
in the 
Americas 
mah do you 
my Doctrine? 

Messencer: Better than th 
Doctrine 
U. S. telling Europe to stay out of 
the Americas. Now the 
works both All the Latin 
American | 


Was a One-Way 


loctrine 
wavs 
nations—there are 20 of 
join with the U.S 
in telling the whole world to keep 
“hands off” the Americas. But here's 
the Secretary of State. I think 
been listening to our « sation 
that 


man is 


them nowadays 


he's 
onver 
He can tell you more about 

Secrerary: The 
right, Mr. Monroe 
Monroe Doctrine 
I'm not surprised you haven't heard 


young 
I 
us 


is rather 


: super 


new sO 


f 


of it. For a long time the United 
States, I'm afraid tact 
ful toward Latin Some 


times we even sent troops into ( arib- 


wasnt very 


America 


bean countries to keep order there. 
Well, that’s the 


decided we could get 


1920s we 
better cos 
operation by being friendly than by 
our 
policy, 
which has made us partners with all 
the West | } 

Monroe: You know 
new idea. Back in my 


Anverican 


over. In 


being “bossy.” That grew into 


present “good neighbor 


‘rm Hemisphere 

thats not @ 
a South 
Boliva® 
(meri- 


time 
named Simon 


called a meeting of the new 


to plan for cooperation, 

Tru but Bolivar’s 
great idea didn’t bear fruit for more 
Then in 1889-90 the 


held a 


can nations 


SECRETARY 


than 60 years 


American nations neeting 
here in Washington and formed the 
Pan American Union 

\VIonRo! I 


works for 


Union 
the 


this 
among 


suppose 
friendship 
American nations? 
SecneTary: That's 
years ago something new was added. 


right. Three 


Continued on page 1]) 








Know Your Good Neighbors 


Suppose you are introduced to o fel Ig It Hot in Latin America? 


low high schooler from Latin America 
Weuld you hove to stutter around with 
the usual remarks about the weather? 
Or do you know enough about that port 
of the world to corry on a good-neigh 
borly conversation? Test your Pan 
Americon |. Q with the questions be 


low 


Where Is Latin America’ 
| if 
Arie 
from tl 
ot Sot! 
Most 
| 
Most 
n the cool 


acoast 


Argentin 


road networ 


ee 
rave pout nl 


water or alr 


How Big Is Latin America? 


Why Is it Called Latin America? 


The we 


A me 


People ot 


guages t t of t Latin 


language ! th eit ‘ i about equa 


Europe ed a ‘ le over 150 
tled Lat third of the peoy 


years 


into 


the LSO0s a "7 


; } ' 
itt ick oO 


countries.” led t 108 Much Land, Few People—How Come? 


eserves. Bolivia 
orld’s tin, and 
A id's copper. 

ire Brazilian 


ind whe at, 


ran bananas, 

rh ip 
brought COn- 
cially to Argen- 
and Venezuela. 
intries most of 
poor The ave rage 
in Latin America 
that in the U. S 


Rich Land, Poor People—How Come? 


reason is rapidly-increas 
m. Latin America’s pop- 
faster than that 

region oft the 

vears the num 

almost doubled 

t ke pt up with this 
anv Latin American 
backwal | methods 
d poor seeds Fa to 
between. Most 
must be bought 
at high prices. 

ut America 
1 by lack of high 


railways. Too often, gov 


Th Te 


t are rtili by army cliques or 
thy groups who do little to help 
} 


] 
rdinary peopl 


Why Are There So Many Dictators and 
Revolutions? 





elections in some countries. Dis- 
gruntled army groups are often a 
“government within a government.” 
Sometimes they turn their armed 
power against the civilian rulers of 

eir countries. Even «a country like 

osta Rica, with a long record of 
democratic government and peace- 
ful elections, went through a revo- 


lution a few years ago 


Why Should We Concern Ourselves 
About Latin America? 


We in the U. S. have a big stake 
in Latin America 

Latin America buys about a quar- 
ter of our exports and supplies about 
a third of our imports. Our business 
with Latin America has grown faster 
in the past 10 or 15 years than our 
business with any other region. A 
prosperous Latin America will be an 
even better customer 

We're getting two fifths of our 
strategic materials—materials needed 
for defenses purposes—from Latin 
America 

If enemies held bases in Latin 
America, the U. S. would be men- 
aced as never before. We're lucky 
that the Latin Americans are work- 
ing closely with us in these days 
when Russia threatens the rest of the 
world. Their customs may be dif- 
ferent from ours—but our fellow- 
Americans “south of the border” love 
liberty just as we do 


How Can We Strengthen Our ‘‘All- 
American Team'’? 


In the preceding article, you've 
read how Pan-American cooperation 
has grown. The Latin Americans 
want more economic help. Some 
countries are getting aid through 
loans from the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank and the U. N.’s World Bank. 
They use the loans to buy equip- 
ment and materials to increase pro- 
luction. Our Government and the 
U. N. send teams of doctors and sci- 
entists to work on health, sanitation, 

improvement projects in 
Private citizens in 
funds to help boost 
utput The Rocke- 
Corporation (WW, 
wh h he lps ke ve lop 
in by Latin Ameri- 
is one interesting 
Americans are eager 
of life~and they look 
help toward that 


MEX MENEQUEN 


CENT AMERICA 
BANANAS 30% 


s7*% 


OF WORLD) Export] 





CHILE: NITRATE 
NEARLY 100% 


QUEBRACHO 
NEARLY 100% 





? 
METALS COAL PETROLEUM 


WHEAT CORN SUGAR COTTON 


eT & y 


IQUEBRACHO RUBBER HARDWOOD CIMCHONA 


caTTLe WEEP LLAMA 





LARGER SYMBOLS SHOW MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCTS 
WITH PERCENTAGES OF WORLD PRODUCTION 


Fore 


Poltey Aseo.. from “Leek ot Latin Ay vtline Book Ne oF 





A Workbook Section for the Unit on Latin America 


ill. KNOW YOUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBOR 


44 ; tie write | 1 the an space; 


\ 


1S RIGHT? 


“Sure, I'm in favor of a free press.” 


. READING A CARTOON 
I 


DID IT HAPPEN? V. Find the Information 


Vi. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


\ i i 





Monroe Doctrine CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Continued from page 7 . . : 
nerican we 2 up the Or- Its Fun to Make... Fun fo Drink 
f American States. The | 


Pan rican Union keeps up its | - 
vOI good-will as part of the OAS _ 
The OAS } a meeting : 


i€ as gem ral 


every five years—the next will be in 
1953. Between-times the OAS gov 
rning board meets regularly to try | 


settle any squabbles among the 
American nations and to promote 

se harmony in our hemisphere 
Monroe: Well, this meeting that 
nentioned—inter-American 
of foreign ministers, I 

led it 

y: That's another part of 
partnership program here in the 
ericas. About a dozen years ago 
ke ut—we call it World 
Secretary of State met 
the foreign minis- 
in American nations 
situation. Later on, 
rgencies arose, the 
got together to plan 
m to protect our hemis- 
In 1947 the American nations 
the Rio Treaty. Under that 
the American nations 


1 to help one another (with 


How to make a 


if any of us are 
one and one for . Fn Milk BANANA MILK SHAKE 
Very interesting. And Shales - amamas 1 fully ripe banana* 


7 emergency that brings | ¥ ull, nifpe 1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 
thet he n this week? ( > ie J ¢ 4 ff sod cocth ecled eth trsaun 

Peel banana. Slice into a bow! 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
l large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


SUBJECT: COMMUNISM 


SecreTary: Communist Russia is 
f our times. We in the 
are meeting to plan our 
We want to make sure Rus- 
illies don't get a foot 
he nisphe re. We'll talk N 

produce more war 

I 

; 7 


share warship patrols 
} 


| res, and where to set ONS 
bases. We 1) aiso work LK SHAKE variaTt 
Ml 


ourselves trom 


ke: 
own lands : saiced MI * f mn top of 


sprinkle 


’ 


nuestions, t 


00 
4 lea 


Ss and re 


B 
that spool 
ian alertness 


I'll drop around 


50 years oF 80 t0 see | } UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


» Ee sphere is stil] the 
sslvcstenndl” Ghat tn tediier Pier 3, North River New York 6, N.Y. 
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will gy 
h 


ir yor 


proving 


have any about im- 
health and 
send them to: Ann White 
Health’ Editor 
351 Fourth ve 
Problems of 


The Cusihon Boy 


Q.1 
5 feet 


and “ir 


questions 
your appearance, 
“How's Your 
Scholastic 


New 


Wagaszine ‘, 
York 10. NN. Y 
greatest interest will be 


column 


my height f of t 1 QO. 1 have beer 
eating habits. Wi 


tomato sandwic! 


improve my 
are tal a lettuce and 
What I get hun 


milk 


enougnr 


gry in the aftern have 
\ t i and an apple Shoul 
height 
Any h Mt I 


rt enough 





} } 


sandwich does not have enough pro 
tein. If you will put a heartier filling in 
your sandwich—c! meat, fish, or 
! and ti 

lunch 


! be more 


eese, 
eggs—in » the lettuce 
mato, y i your 
satisty 
nourishi 


This 


and 


pulls 


throws the 


arms full of books 
mt of the 


and may 


body 


know nm as 


if books 


iat in front of a 


irk a load 
tt 
and see what it does to your 
lines! 
of “toting” school 


best method 


wding to posture specialists, 
to put them in a simple cloth draw 
string like a 


{bag or slung over the shoulder, if 


bag. It can be carried 


han 


w Strings ing en vugh 





Grammatical Gremlins 


A Crossword Puzzle by Roy Waite, LaSalle-Peru High 
School, Oglesby 


illinois. Answers next week. 


tuation mark indi 
g an abrupt pause 
ept, notion 
vundred cents 
bol for ionium 
ne unknown ( abbr.) 
gh explosive 
t it not, were 
ym for buy 
ple 
' 
tiqu old 
Archaic ) 
Anger 


\ 
Sin 
A 


times 


ards 
r pronoun 
large drinking vessel 
Halt an em 
auxiliary verb 
rds expressing 
state of being 
rain 
un of a Shoshonean 


action 


vehe 


| for niobium 
Island ( abr.) 


pronoun 
~ surprise 
craggy hill 
t over a sore. 
ving jar 
tian goddess 





wm neces 
fty the girl 


hecks sour od 
it a he agp y nitty 
an oe : ‘ . at - y 
r club? Are Sa 
} 


there any general 

rules about tip Wilson Official League Base 

bolls are built exectly to major 

league specifications Used in 

Gay Head more professional leagues 
4. If your school then any other bail 


ping? 


c ha pu rbic ace 
i t 
have been made to 


lant. If this is 


y for you to tip. | R 
Nt. | FAMOUS PLAYE 
ou are attending a 
cherie’: EQUIPMENT 
to tip the attendant 
custom of tipping is al 


ized, the custom con | £0 help your game 
umunities. In a small | —— 
tally less than in a large 


tv the tant stream of . : 
he constant stream ¢ Famous players in every major sport—includ- 


ing such baseball greats as Ted Williams and 


need of service keeps the 
ce high ) Parents and 
the best source of in Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson sports 
what is considered cor- | equipment—today's modern equipment for to- 

in which you live. day's fast modern play. They say “Play Wilson 
customary tipping scale IN | and you play the finest.” Sold by leading sport- 


ace 


ing goods dealers everywhere. 
heck girl, cloakroom attend 


ess the place is very WILSON SPORTING G 0, CHICAGO 
Branch Offices in New York, Son Francisco ond 26 
regular bill (dinner, hair —— 
arber, taxi fare, etc.) tip from 
nt to 15 per cent. (Unhappily 
nt is now considered the proper 
large cities, particularly in 
if vou have had special ser- 
we. Never tip less than ten 


at a railroad station and | The Wilson 
he service charge is 25 | Ted Willioms 


ag in most cities Pro-Model 


bov in hotel—25-cent mini 


e carries your bags in; 10 
ts for each additional service 


smile and a warm 


i'll be in good taste! 


a girl put her por ket 


coat when she's eating 


wketbook 


nt 


| 
Ca man . 
} Id k th | Bob Feiler ond Ted 
- — ees Willioms are mem- 
1 to put them bers of the fermous 
girl's date usually Wilson Advisory 
it from her shoul 
er the back of her 





MOVIE CHECK LIST Words at Work oup of people wit pt 


7 7 Worthwhile 
Words defined and pronounced an mabe cuailics 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


ii i" “Tepe, don't miss 
iter, Seve Your Money 


Drama: “err 

weerw e 

Highest , Pan-Ameri 
M 1.” The Pas 


effort 


Comedy 
Miri 

A ite 
Wi 


“i 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 


PLAY BETTER TENNIS 
women ghort Shots 


A NOTE trom D I 1 I 
t Hutchin I > . 

van a i throug! th an awesome .446 

y t highest average in 


Western Associat . 
Mickey Mantle Yanke t - 
, st , . 1 mized lf 1949 
sions Frank 


last season 


‘ 


ld rookie. He 


Jop! . lair Bee, « 
sland ( N 


if not this sea 


I plaved aga 
when Micke vas 
and we couldn't 


eague 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL 
OUMLOP TIRE  RUREET CORP. Dept. 1) S00 Fl Ave. How Tork City 


tw 


Ke Hele D unlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





PLANTERS 
CONTEST WINNERS 
1950-1951 


Conducted through 
Scholastic Magazines 


FIRST PRIZE 
$25.00 


LARRY STARRETT 


23 Thetford Avenve 
South Braintree, Mass. 


SECOND PRIZE $15-90 
LANCE ERNEST HIGGINS 


2932 W. Boone 
Spokane 12, Wash 


THIRD PRIZE $10-00 
WARNER NIBBE 


411 East 6th Street 


Morris, Minnesoto 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 winners )—$1-00 each 


MICHAEL C. BLAIR 


368 East Second Street, Chillicothe, Ohio | 


FRED C. BOLTON 
218 Weverly Woy, Clorksburg, West Virginie 


RONALD CRAVEN 
1455 East 69th Place, Chicago, Illinois 


TRULY ANN DONOVAN 


20178 Gardendale, Detroit 21, Michigan 


RITA FOWLER 


807 Norton Avenue, Des Moines 16, lowa 
CONRAD FRECHETTE 
St. Joseph's H. S., Berthierville P. 2, Conedea 
ELAINE GARVAIS 


Omak, Washington | 


KEN HEETER 
R. 1, Berwyn, Maryland 
PATTY HILOUGHBY 
Box 127, Ft. Kobbe, Ponamo Conall Zone 
PATRICIA ANN HITT 
P.O. Box 255, Avtougoville, Alabama 
MARY KOMAR 
P. ©. Box 58, Desioge, Missouri 
CAROL LEVITT 
144 Audubon Road, Milton, Massachusetts 
CHRIS SCHULTZ 
Maple Avenue, Hasson Heights, Oil City, Pa 
NANCY SHARPE 
385 Bennett Street, North Tonawanda. N.Y 
ALAN SILVERMAN 


? Oceon Porkway, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. | 





} memo on 


Critique 
The movie mogul sent one of his| 
subordinates to the projection room to} 
see a film called Waiting at the Church | 
and asked him to make a report on it. } 
After the showing the boss found this 
his desk: “Waiting at the | 
Church—Pew.” 


N ¥ World. Telegram 


Hands Off 


Soldiers at one Army camp really be- | 
lieve in obeying orders. A detail of 


| eight enlisted men was told to move 


the library books from the upper floor 
of the old library to the main floor of 
the new club. ; 

They did. All but one book. The title 


You Can't Take It with You 
Fort I 


was | 
+ Digest 


Tough Cut 


Smith: “It’s tough 
fifty cents for meat.” 

Jones: “Yeah, but it’s tougher w 
you pay twenty.” 


when you pay 


hen 


Lafayette Timer 


Crime Doesn't Pay 

Old Lady (at edge of crowd gather- | 
ing outside church): “What happened 
here?” 

Young Scamp: “A policeman went 
in the church and brought the bride 
out.” 

Old Lady: “Oh, my! What had she 
done?” 

Young Scamp 
man.” 


‘Married the police 
Classmate 


Double Cover 


A wire fell across Main Street dur- 
ing a storm. People feared to touch it. 
The city editor assigned two reporters 
to the story. 

“One to 
“and 


wire,” he di- 
write the 


the 
other to 


touch 
rected the 


story.” 
Highway Traveie 





We're Moving! 


After April ] 
address of all Scholastic Magazines’ 
general and editorial offices will be 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. You can save the N. Y. Post 
Office some trouble by using this 
new address in all communications 
directed to our New York offices. 

*Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, Practical English, Literory Cavel 
code, Scholastic Teacher, Scholastic Cooch 


(no fooling!) the 











A FOUNTAIN PEN 
WITH THE RIGHT POINT 


the 
On ale 


‘ 
‘ 


School work, home work, 
all writing is easier when 
your pen writes your way. 
To give you such a pen 
Esterbrook makes the 
world’s largest variety of 
point styles. When you 
buy an Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen, you choose the 
best point for you... 
and screw it into the 
pen yourself. 


wey Or 
4 


4 


Chand WPF 


All points instant! 
- interchangeable am | 
y renewable. Should 

4 you ever damage a 

7 . Point, simply unscrew 


2048 


it and screw in a 
new one. At all pen 
counters. 


‘ 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





New Parker ZI 
only 500 = 


\ —_—~ 
f — ~~ i] Reminds me—my ‘21 
r Stans 
sta 


is @ regular come. Mordly 


ever needs o drink 


Nes g« ul 
He's the one! 


Smart and smooth 


gives you faster 
ing and o visible 
ink supply. 


Precision-built by the makers of the famous New Parker 51". Smart 


style, better-writing features seldom offered at even twice the price. 


.¥, . ew yu < , k lets vou see the ink level for 
\ j oot 4) < 
) 


cking t g the 21 is easier, faster! 

yle, latest precision features, real economy 

sin New Parker 21°", See it at your nearby 
icaicr § 1 blue, green, red, black. Lustraloy 
cap. Choice of points. For double pleasure, 


the New Pen with matching pencil— $8.75. 


At gift-hinting time, hint for the finest of all—New Parker "51"! 
r Park i and Pens write Superct ne Ink No blott 


crs 
coded! (They a « k 





HE other day our corner received a 

letter the like of which can probably 
never be repeated. It came from one of 
the first teachers to place an order for 
Scholastic—but let him tell it: 

“The close of the present semester 
will terminate a completely happy 
teacher-publisher relationship covering 
an uninterrupted period of nearly thirty 
vears. I believe I have received and 
used in my classes copies of every issue 
of Scholastic since your group began 
publication. I regret the approaching 
break. I probably shall retire June 30. 

“Through the years, Scholastic has 
brought me many beneficial aids in my 
work, and to my many pupils inestima- 
ble information and encouragement. 

“Accept my sincere thanks for your 
friendly cooperation in all our transac- 
tions. I shall miss the weekly visit of my 
intimate and helpful friend, Senior 
Scholastic.” (signed) Happer B. Storer, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To which I reply: “Dear Happer: Ac 
cept your thanks? No, you accept our 
thanks and 30 times a thousand cheers. 
Our appreciation goes to you and the 
thousands of other teachers who have 
helped us bring ‘information and en- 
couragement’ to millions of young peo- 
ple. Two of us who were here when 
you joined our family of friends well re- 
member the encouragement you gave 
us. We all shall miss you. We send our 
greetings and best wishes.” 

oO e . 

Last week we helped celebrate the 
10th Anniversary of the Eastern Penn- 
sylvyania Scholastic Regional Art Exhi- 
bition at Gimbel Brothers of Philadel- 
phia. Earl B. Milliette, director of Fine 
and Industria] Arts, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools, has been regional chairman 
for 10 years and was presented a scroll 
of appreciation. 

Two other department stores marked 
their 10th year of Scholastic Art Awards 
Stix, Baer and Fuller of St. 
Louis, and Shillito’s of Cincinnati. 
Three others have an 11-year record: 
Block’s of Indianapolis, Younkers of 
Des Moines, and E. W. Edwards & Son 
of Syracuse. A salute of appreciation to 
them all! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


this year 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


April 11 in Junior Scholastic 
and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: For Pamphlet Mate- 
rial on Spain write: Cultural Dept., 
Spanish Embassy, Washington 25, D. C. 
Spain, by John Walker (Overseas Eco- 
nomic Surveys), 1949, $1.00, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. An Air Vieu 
of Spain Today, 1949, free, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, 
New York. Spain in the Post-War 
World, by Robert Okin (Reports Vol. 
13, No. 10), 1947, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Spain and Portugal—A 
Dilemma for the West, by Olive Holmes 
(Reports Vol. 25, No. 4), 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, N Y 

BOOKS: Report from Spain, by Em- 
met John Hughes (A Critical Report), 
$3.00 (Holt, 1947). Wartime Mission 
in Spain, by Carlton Hayes (Former 
U. S. Ambassador Presents a Favorable 
Picture), $3.00 (Macmillan, 1945). 

ARTICLES: “Speaking of Spain,” by 
L. Mardén, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Apr. 1950. “What to Do About 
Spain,” by E. K. Lindley (U. S. Foreign 
Policy Toward Spain), Newsweek, Aug 
14, 1950. “Spain: Fruitful Expediency,” 
by O. Holmes, Current History, Jan 
1951. “Portrait of E] Caudillo at a Turn- 
ing Point,” by S. P. Brewer, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 20, 1950. “The Poor 
Get Poorer,” by Basil Davidson (A 
Critical Report on Economic Conditions 
Under Franco), Nation, Jan. 6, 1951 
“Signs of Change in Spain,” by Garland 
Evans Hopkins (Report in a Protestant 
Magazine on Conditions Inside Spain), 
Christian Century, Nov. 2, 1949. 
“Spain's People Suffer from Isolation,” 
by Charles Henry Lee, America, Apr. 8, 
1950. “A Priest on the Spanish Fron 
tier,” by Rev. Stephen J. Roche, Cath- 
olic World, May 1950 

FILMS: Spain: The Land and the 
People, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Journey 
from Madrid in the north to the fertile 
river valleys in the south. Iberian Penin- 
sula (Spain and Portugal), 10 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encvclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Geographical features; life and 
character of the people in their villages, 
farms, and cities. Spanish Children, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. A visit with a farm 
family. Dates and Palms, 16 miinutes, 


sale, United World Films, Inc., Castle 
Film Division, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 
29. Steps in the growing of date palms 
in Spain. 

FILMSTRIPS: Spanish Children, 86 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. A 
day in the life of a Spanish farm fam- 
ily. Basque Country, 33 frames, Gess- 
ler Publishing Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Scenes from both sides of the 
Pyrenees—southern France and north 
ern Spain. 


Judging Movies 
Apr. 18-May 23 in Practical English 


Magazine articles: “The Motion-Pic- 
ture Club: An Activity for the Class- 
room,” by Hardy R. Finch in The 
English Journal, Feb. 1951. “Top Ten,” 
Newsweek, Jan. 8, 1948, p. 74. “Year's 
Best,” Time, Jan. 8, 1951, p. 72. “Are 
Movies Better Than Ever?,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, June 17, 1950, 
p. 9. “Exploring the Hollywood Myth,” 
by D. Schary, The New York Times 
Magazine, Apr. 9, 1950, p. 14. “Holly 
wood Faces the Fifties,” by J. House- 
man, Harper, April, 1950, p. 50; May, 
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U. S. Army Handbook 


In an early issue, Scholastic Maga 
zines will publish a “Career Club” arti 
cle on opportunities for careers in the 
U.S. Army. 

If your school hasn't yet received a 
copy of the new U. S. Army Occupa- 
tional Handbook, you may get one free 
by applying to the nearest U. S. Army 
and Air Force Recruiting Station. Or 
write directly to the Office of the Adju- 
tant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This Handbook urges boys to finish 
high school and to go to college if pos- 
sible. It also outlines various career 
fields in the U. S. Army-and shows how 
careers in these fields are related to 
careers in civilian life. 





Advice for Baffled Youth 


R. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, Vice 
President and Chairman of the Ed- 
Board of Scholastic Magazines, 
recently received a letter from Miss 
Audrey Reddick, a student in Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Missouri (Ma- 
rion E. Gibbons, Principal), the gist of 


which was as follows 


itorial 


“I am a member of a student com 
mittee organized at Central High School 
to see what can be done toward help- 
ing the 900 students in this school ac- 
quire a realistic yet not necessarily pes 
concept of the future which 
faces us. The committee hopes to find 
something that will help combat the 
feeling of futility sometimes 
arises as we view the confusing events 


simuistic 


whic h 


in today’s world 

“In our task we need the assistance 
of people whose experience and achieve 
ments enable them to see with clarity 
the problems facing our nation and. all 
We realize that you are 
but because we need it 


mankind today 
extremely busy 
so badly, we earnestly hope that you 
will list for us what you consider to be 
five or six of the greatest problems fac 
If you wish to sug 
think high 
schoo] students might actively work on 


ing people today 
gest ways in which you 
these problems your suggestions will be 
most welcome.” 

Realizing the sincerity and urgency 
f this request, Dr. Studebaker prepared 
1 statement for the students of Central 
High School, St 


present 


Joseph, which we are 


glad to here in -slightly con 


lensed form 


THE PROBLEMS 


1. The fundamental problem 
today is a problem as old as man, name- 


the development of a 
piritu il character among the people of 


the world that will impel them to exem 


most 


moral and 


lify the Biblical injunction to express 
good will toward men.” 

solution for all of the 
ible problems of life and of this 


stactory 


ion is possible only in the degree 
h hundreds of millions of people 
1 are imbued with the spirit of 
ill and learn to uphold the God 
This is 
e never-ending problem of life. It 
starts with the self-centered infant who 
nust travel the long and rather tortuous 
ith to the fully dev eloped social being, 


vho realizes that his own freedom can 


given rights of free men 


+} 


} 


¢ safeguarded only as he helps to pro- 
tect the freedom of others; that the 
satisfactions of life come from 
friendly acts unselfishly performed; that 


great 


it is indeed “more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

II. The crucial importance of thwart- 
ing the present plans and efforts of ag- 
gressive communism to dominate and 
enslave the world 

The immediate need here is to build 
up in the free world forces of resistance 
so powerful that the leaders of com- 
munism who desire world domination 
will be deterred from plunging the 
world and their own people into an- 
other devastating war, the thought of 
which is doubtless as abhorrent to the 
millions of people in the communist 
orbit as it is to us in the United States 

Ill. The maintenance of a sound and 
free national economy. 

Most of us in this country believe 
that a widespread diffusion of private 
ownership of property is essential to 
the preservation of personal liberties 
In an all-powerful state built on the 
principle of radical socialism, propa 
ganda from the central government be 
comes rampant, freedom of information 
is banished, the people are blinded by 
the “iron curtain,” become dependent 
the state even for subsistence, 
and are finally impressed into a kind 
and degree of subservience which tends 
to destroy the natural resistance, inven 
tiveness, and productivity of free peo 
ple 

With the independence of people in 
a society which encourages private own- 
ership, there exist those checks and 
balances among millions of individual 
citizens which resist the tendency of 
all governments to over-cen 
tralized. At the same time, within the 
orderly processes of law, compromises 
evolve among the freely contending 
forces, which seem most satisfactory to 
the largest number of people at any 
given time 

IV. It is of supreme importance that 
especially young people, 
should have a clear understanding of 
the difference between democracy and 


upon 


become 


our people 


communism or other forms of dictator 
ship 

Such an understanding will most cer 
tainly develop a deep-seated conviction 
concerning the need for protecting and 
defending our free way of life. This 
conviction will not be diluted by a 
realization that life ander freedom is 
not perfect. It will be seen clearly that 
life at its best is not perfection, but 
rather the unrestricted right to work 
toward perfection. Thus the delusion 
which commupgist propagandists try to 
create that thére resides in government 
some occult wisdom to deliver a pana- 


( 


cea for our difficulties will not appeal 
to many of us. We shall hold tenaciously 
to the fact that it is through the acts of 
self-respecting, free, informed individ- 


uals that humankind has the best chance 
for happiness for all. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


I am sure it will be understood that 
only a few brief suggestions of what 
high school students can do about the 
problems mentioned, and related ones, 
are appropriate here. 

A. Study, think about, and discuss 
with others the purpose of life; how to 
get the deepest and most abiding satis- 
faction from daily living. Nurture your 
own spirit of good will in your home, 
church, school and community relation- 
ships. Consciously develop self-respect 
by respecting others. All of this may 
lead to an occasional display of intel- 
ligent righteous indignation, when you 
are unduly imposed upon or unfairly 
treated. 

B. Get the best possible high school 
education in those fields of learning 
basic to good citizenship. There are at 
least three of these fields—(1) health 
and physical education, (2) English 
and (3) the social studies. 

Of course, in addition to these fun- 
damental fields of learning, which 
should be common to all students, you 
must think carefully about and begin to 
prepare for some worthy occupation. 

You should take q full course in 
health and physical education during 
at least three of your four years of high 
school, with special attention to nutri- 
tion, physical fitness, safety, and mental 
hygiene. 

The proper and effective use*of Eng- 
lish is essential if. you are to express 
yourself influentially in your many asso- 
ciations. You should study English for 
three or four high school years. 

I believe all students should be re- 
quired to study some branch of the 
social studies during each year in high 
school (civics or government, advanced 
geography, world history, United States 
history, economics, and social prob- 
lems). . . . Two-fifths of the time for 
social studies each week should be de- 
voted to a thorough consideration of 
current affairs. Each week brings many 
new and often vast developments in 
our rapidly moving, complicated world, 
involving military and economic mobil- 
ization, profound social changes, occu- 
pational difficulties, international en- 
tanglements and threats. 

It is imperatively important that 
young people regularly read about, 
study and discuss the current aspects 
of such problems, and thus constantly 
grow in a grasp of possible solutions. 

. Only thus can you be adequately 
prepared to do your part in solving the 
“great problems facing people today.” 





